Lord 'Byron and Tagamm

music, Paganini, we might think, would be content, if there were
some reference to this old association. The amours of Teresa and
Lord Byron find their parallel in this evil spirit and his plaything.
For Paganini, his peculiar genius and the weirdness of his per-
sonality, have seized upon this wench or strumpet of the common
people. Its innocence is that of a child portrayed or acted by a
grown up woman. We could be sure of that with Paganini and his
violin; and can even hear it when a prima donna interpolates the
song. And yet it has simplicity. It is but a tune from an old musical
box, among the cavatinas from dead and forgotten operas, next,
perhaps, to the Ranz des Vaches. After it, may come "Non piu
andraf from Figaro. This is only an enchantment of another kind.
Forget all else. It is a hot day, once upon a time, and all time, in
the South. That simplicity, which we thought was guile, is really
innocence. You can hear it in Rosina's songs in II Barbiere. Her
lovely air, cUna voce poco fa' is no different. This is natural music;
music of the street and court. It is wrhat is sung at the window
wrhen the shutters are thrown back. It is the summer morning. But
it is not romantic like the serenade.

Listen, for the last time, to the Carnevale di Venezia! It is like
opening a little box. The tune is meant for singing. It is no larger
than a breath. The effect is as though you held a flower to your
face and breathed it in. Can a rose be a little box? This is not a rose
of coral or of ivory. But the tune is as fresh and silly as a rose; not
a rose of breeding, but one from the market stall, still dabbled
with water, from the public fountain, a rose that is virginal, or
not, but is drenched and penetrated with the scent of roses. This
is the tune. It is like opening a little box; or remembering a little
secret. We must think that, to the ear of Paganini, it was fresher
and sillier than it could be now. It is so curious, the consorting of
that freshness with this cadaverous spectre; a sight like a moth or a
beetle on a rose petal. It is, of course, of perfect shape for vir-
tuosity, as much an expression of the people as the loveliest of
their daughters. You can hear it sung at the window: played by
that evil genius: or tinkled so softly that you only hear it when
held close to your ear. We must give to it, therefore, the qualities
of proportion. There are secrets to this silly, or even ridiculous,
little tune. And it is haunted by the ghost of Paganini. It is not the
tune, only, that is hidden in the box.
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